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JOBS — THE AMERICAN WAY 
A Unit for This Week 


“{T is the function of Government to do for the people only 

what they need to have done and cannot do for them- 
selves, or cannot do so well, in their separate and individual 
capacities.” These are Lincoln’s words. We can use them 
to test proposals that Government should share job respon- 
sibilities carried by private industry in the past. (1) What 
do we need? (2) How much help should we expect from 
Government? 


HOW TO GET READY 


Ask the class a “$64” question: If everyone who wants 
a job after the war gets one, how many jobs must there be? 
Write answers on the board. Distribute magazines and ask 
who can find the right answer first. Ask how our labor force 
will change when war stops (some women will leave fac- 
tory work, war workers must shift, veterans will come back, 
etc.). Ask class to study “Guaranteeing Those 60,000,000 
Jobs” to find out how Senator Murray thinks Government 
and private enterprise should pull together for full employ- 
ment. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Write the words “full employment” on the board. Ques- 
tion: Does this mean a job for every worker all the time? 
Now call on pupils to present Senator Murray’s proposals. 
Apply Lincoln’s test to them. Ask for criticisms of the bill. 
Does it go far enough? Should Government carry on a public 
works program at all times? Can we afford the cost? 


EXPLORING THE QUESTION FURTHER 


(1) Make a diagram chart showing in order the Govern- 
ment steps to insure employment proposed by the Murray 
bill. (2) List ways in which Government can encourage pri- 
vate enterprise (banking and tax legislation, R.F.C. and other 
loans, especially to small business, etc.). (3) Report Topic: 
How much protection does the unemployment insurance 
system give workers temporarily out of a job? (4) Hold a 
panel discussion on TVA as an example of public projects 
that have proved their value. Can you show that it pro- 
duced worthwhile results and also stimulated private enter- 
prise? (TVA: Democracy on the March, David E. Lilienthal, 
Pocket Books, 25c.) (5) Review “Wanted: A Plan for Big 
Muddy” (Oct. 23, ’44 issue), and draw up a program of 
public works we might have ready for an emergency. 

















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


“1 AM AN AMERICAN” DAY (p. 15) 

May 20 is set aside, by Presidential proclamation, for 
celebration in honor of those who have attained citizenship 
during the past year — naturalized citizens and native born 
boys and girls who have reached their majority. Has your 
community planned for it? Ceremonial recognition of their 
new dignity and responsibility can be a very moving and 
memorable event. 

Civic groups and schools working together can plan a 
town meeting with speeches by prominent persons. The 
school might give a pageant dramatizing American ideals, 
the real meaning of democratic citizenship, ways of partici- 
pating in government. This year, you can well put emphasis 
on our individual responsibilities to study proposals for 
world organization so that we can give understanding and 
intelligent support to security measures for citizens of all 
countries. 

Here is an opportunity for schools to carry on the citizen- 
ship education which, for many, ends with graduation from 
high school several years before they are ready to vote. It is 
a good time, too, for reminding all members of the com- 
munity of their democratic obligations and arousing new 
enthusiasm for active participation in their government. 
Community forums or radio discussions can review our gov- 
ernment processes. Ask your local papers to run publicity 
material describing your activities. 

lasses might make posters for display in store windows. 
They can prepare and distribute announcements. Work with 
other community groups such as the USO, American Legion, 
Chamber of Commerce, labor organizations. 


WHO’S WHO AT SAN FRANCISCO (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. How many delegates has the U. S. at the Conference? 
2. How many can you name and identify? 
3. Who heads the British delegation? 
4. In what field is T. V. Soong an expert? 
5. What is Molotov’s official position in the Russian gov- 
ernment? 


Questions for Discussion: 

What different kinds of experts are sitting in on the 
Conference to give facts and opinions? 

What countries have sent women to the Conference? 

What differences of political conviction are represented 
among the delegates sitting around the Conference table? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Special Issue on Canada -- Its Government, History, 
Economy, the Land, the People 

Canada Before the Confederation, by Walter C. 
Langsam 

The St. Lawrence Waterway 

President Truman and the Press, by Creighton J. 
Hill 

Builders of America: 
Pictures Series) 

Pictorial Map of Canada 


Luther Burbank (Historical 

















What projects, conditions, developments of ours will for- 
eign delegates be especially interested in hearing about first- 
hand — perhaps seeing in action — while they are in this 
country, some of them for the first time? 

Activities: 

After reading the article, let each pupil choose one dele- 
gate whose part in the Conference he will follow in the 
daily 
and Latin America. 
gate’s biography on a page in his notebook and paste in 


papers. Don’t overlook the small European countries 
Ask the pupil to summarize the dele- 


news clippings as he finds them. Make notebooks available 
to the whole class. 


TWELVE YEARS OF ROOSEVELT (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Name three measures adopted by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to conserve and develop our natural resources. 

2. What government responsibility 
Roosevelt’s presidency is accepted now as an essential part of 
the state’s obligation to its people? 

3. How have average Americans benefited from legisla- 
tion passed during the last twelve years? 

4. How can you prove that Roosevelt led the attack upon 
our traditional isolationist policy in foreign affairs? 

5. What “strong” Presidents preceded Roosevelt? 


assumed early in 


Questions for Discussion: 

Why did New Deal measures seem more revolutionary 
than they actually were? 

What social, economic, and scientific developments have 
encouraged stronger government with wider activities? 

Why do people of other countries fee] that Roosevelt’s 
death is a great loss to them? 

What evidence is there to indicate that Roosevelt policies 
and ideals will have a lasting effect on our affairs at home 
and our relations with other nations? 

Activities: 

Roosevelt stated our determination that in World War II 
our force should be “directed toward ultimate good.” From 
radio broadcasts and newspaper reports of proceedings at 
San Francisco, find illustrations of what this “ultimate good” 
is to be. Bring to class statements by the delegates of view- 
points and objectives which seem to you to carry on Roose- 
velt principles. 

Look back over the last twelve years in your own com- 


munity. What changes have taken place? What events have 
had the greatest local importance? How have ideas and 
opinions changed? What effect have national policies had 
on your community? Ask older residents to supplement what 
you remember. 
For Further Reference: 

The History of the New Deal, by Basil Rauch, Creative 
Age Press, $2.50. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt — A Memorial, 
25e. 

“Four Fatetul Inauguration Days,” by Charles Hurd, New 
York Times Magazine, January 14, 1945. 
(excerpts), 


Pocket Books, 


Current His- 


“Addresses on Foreign Policy” 
tory, March, 1945. 


GUARANTEEING THOSE 60,000,000 JOBS (p. 7) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

What conditions are necessary for the success of 
dustry’s postwar production and employment plans? 

2. In case there are not enough jobs in private industry 
tor everyone who wants to work, how can government en- 
courage increased production and employment? 

3. What kinds of government projects does the Murray 
bill propose to provide jobs for men not employed by in- 
dustry? 

4. What objections to the Murray bill have been made? 


Questions for Discussion: 

How do the Murray bill proposals differ from the WPA 
program? 

Can you explain how a law guaranteeing full employ- 
ment might produce jobs for all even if the law were never 
used? 

Activities: 

In 1944 we had Find in the article 
the figure for the value of our 1944 production. Then in 
“Robomb Over America” (World Week, April 16), find the 
figure for our 1944 national income. Compare the two. How 
can we dispose of the goods we produce if we produce to 
capacity after the war? Would it be desirable to set aside a 
government fund for a planned public works program to be 
carried out without regard to good or had conditions? 

For Further Reference: 

“Shall We Guarantee Full Employment?” by Stanley Le- 
bergott, Harper's, February, 1945. 

“From Patchwork to Purpose.” 
Survey Graphic, March, 1945. 

“The American Way: Business Freedom or Government 
Control?” by Maxwell S. Stewart, Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 90, 10c. 


“full employment.” 


by Leon H. Keyserling, 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 


I. A. 9, 10, 7, 3, 1, 2, 6, 4, 5, 8. 
B. China, Russia, France, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, 


Australia, India, Mexico, Belgium, Netherlands, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Saudi Arabia. 

o. 2. F.2, 2, SB as to Fe 

III. b, c, a, c, b, c, a, a. 


IV. Gobi, Khingan, Port Arthur & Dairen, Kubla Khan, Cairo. 
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OKINAWA CIVILIAN 


These two native childr 
were part of the civiliar 
traffic along a road in O 
nawa en route to a safe are 
behind the American line 
They like the Yanks so muc 
that they are proud to w 
the cast-off sweaters o 
American soldiers, eve 
though the sweaters hide 
beauty of their own co 
tumes. Photo by Charles P. 
Gorry of Associated Press. 
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Sketches of Those W 
Are Shaping the Peac 


THOSE 60,000,000 JOBS 


The Plans for Full 
Postwar Employment 


- IZ2YEARS OF ROOSEVEL 


Estimate of His Admin 
istrations by Henry 
Steele Commager 
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A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 








Here is your opportunity to win on 
of the 60 or more scholarships—to 6 
made possible by Westinghouse duri. 
the next twelve months—on the basis 
of competitive examinations and 
other tests of ability and leadership, 


‘to high school students 
who want to go to college 


Westinghouse Science Scholarships * 


. - awarded to winners of the Annual Science Talent Search— 
conducted by Science Clubs of America, to.discover and foster 
\ the science education of young men and women—seniors in high 
' school. Scholarships range from $2400 to $100— 
»with a total value of $11,000. 





AS 


George Westinghouse Scholarships 








men 
. for an engineering education at Carnegie Institute the « 
of Technology — combined with practical experience in confe 
Westinghouse plants. Ten scholarships, each valued at discu 
$1850, will be awarded to high school seniors, (boys only) we 
As 
Unit 
gatio 
toe 
the F 
Westinghouse-Worcester Scholarship of pc 
. covering undergraduate work in any branch In tk 

of engineering at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. ” as te 
One scholarship, valued at $400 per year, 3 TL 

open to high school seniors. ator 

Com 
Vanc 
on f 
Westinghouse 4-H Scholarships * secul 

. awarded to National Winners in the Annual nen 
4-H Better farm-and-home Methods Electric Contest, Sol E 
Six scholarships, valued at $200 each, mitte 
for 4-H Club boys and girls. Eato 
Hous 
Repu 
inter 
War Memorial Scholarships 2 





. . open to sons of Westinghouse employes has | 
and to junior employes. Four scholarships, 











i erati 
of $2000 each, will be awarded 

TI 

SEND FOR SCHOLARSHIP BOOKLET Ch 
. - - ur 
If your goal is a career in science, ot on 
engineering, or agriculture in the Briti 
world of tomorrow, be sure to send a 
for Scholarship Booklet SS-55, today. politi 
Write: School Service, Westinghouse oe He 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- : x tary . 
pany, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. oo of W 
4 stin ous< : % Scholarships provided by —_ 1931 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation to th 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE famil 
MA 
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Men behind the issues at 





United Nations Conference 


N INTERNATIONAL “brain trust” is meeting at San 
Francisco. Behind the issues of the Conference are the 
men who helped shape them. The line-up includes some of 
the outstanding political personalities of our times. It is a 
conference of men and ideas. In previous articles we have 
discussed the issues of the Golden Gate parley. This week 
we present a “who’s who” of its leading participants. 

As “host” and one of the four sponsoring powers, the 
United States will be represented by an eight-member dele- 
gation, headed by Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr. Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State, was named by 
the President as senior advisor of the delegation. But because 
of poor health he may not be able to attend the Conference. 
In the absence of Mr. Hull, Secretary Stettinius may serve 
as temporary chairman of the meeting. 

The rest of the American delegation consists of: (1) Sen- 
ator Tom Connally (Dem., Texas), chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations; (2) Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (Rep., Michigan), foremost G.O.P. spokesman 
on foreign policy, who declares that an organization to 
secure lasting peace is the monument we should erect to the 
memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt; (3) Representative 
Sol Bloom (Dem., New York), chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; (4) Representative Charles A. 
Eaton (Rep., New Jersey), ranking minority member of the 
House Committee; (5) Commander Harold Stassen, former 
Republican Governor of Minnesota and a strong advocate of 
international collaboration for peace; and (6) Dr. Virginia 
Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard College and former president 
of the International Association of University Women, who 
has long been active in movements to promote world coop- 
eration. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The nine-member delegation appointed by Prime Minister 
Churchill to represent Great Britain at San Francisco consists 
of an almost all-star cast. Like the American delegation, the 
British group gives strong representation to the principal 
political parties. 

Heading the delegation is the 48-year-old Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden. Educated at Eton and Oxford, a veteran 
of World War I, he was elected to Parliament in 1923. In 
1931, Eden was appointed Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
to the Foreign Office. While holding this post, he became a 
familiar figure at League of Nations meetings. In 1935, he 
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at San Francisco 


became the youngest Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
since 1851. He resigned in 1938 when he could no longer 
associate himself with the appeasement policies of the then 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. In 1940, Eden again 
was appointed Foreign Secretary. Political observers believe 
that Eden is being groomed by Prime Minister Churchill as 
his successor. 

Sharing the limelight with Mr. Eden is Clement Attlee, 
Deputy Prime Minister and leader of the British Labor 
Party. Born in London in 1883, Sir Clement spent his early 
years in social work and teaching. He has been a member 
of the Labor Party since 1907. He was severely wounded 
in the last war. In 1921, he was elected to Parliament, and 
became leader of the Labor opposition in the House of 
Commons in 1935. Since May 1940, when the National 
Government was founded, he has held many posts in the 
Churchill War Cabinet. 

The principal British delegates besides Messrs. Eden and 
Attlee are Lord Cranborne, Dominions Secretary and expert 
on Commonwealth policies; and the Earl of Halifax, a 
former Foreign Secretary and British Ambassador to the 
United States since 1941. 

Among the “junior delegates” is Ellen Wilkinson, Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Home Security. She 
was one of the first women elected to Parliament. 

Another woman in the British group is Miss Florence 
Horsbrugh, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health. The remaining three members of the delegation are: 
George Tomlinson, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labor; William Mabane, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food; and Dingle Mackintosh Foot, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 


CHINA 


A powerful diplomatic contingent was sent by the fighting 
Chinese government. At its head is the 51-year-old, Har- 
vard-educated Dr. T. V. Soong, Acting President of the 
Executive Yuan and brother-in-law of both Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic, and of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. “T.V.” — as he is popularly known — is the 
outstanding financial expert of China. 

Accompanying Dr. Soong, is a world renowned philos- 
opher, Dr. Hu Shih, former Ambassador to the United States. 
Born 54 years ago in Shanghai, he too was educated in 
America. He came to Cornell on a scholarship in 1910 and 
continued his studies at Columbia where he received his 
Ph.D. in 1917. In 1938, he was appointed Ambassador to 
Washington and remained in that office until Sept., 1942. 

Another celebrated statesman in the Chinese group is 
Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, the Ambassador to England. After 
an education in America, he embarked on a diplomatic 
career. From 1932 to 1941, he represented China in France. 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 












Edward R. Stettinius 
United States 


Jan C. Smuts 
South Africa 





PI s from Wide 


Arthur H. Vandenberg 
United States 


Then he was named Ambassador to England, which 
post he still holds. 

Among the younger members of the delegation is 
the 46-year-old Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Wei Tao-ming. A former Minister of 
Justice, he is one of the outstanding legal authorities 
of his country. He succeeded Dr. Hu Shih as Am- 
bassador to Washington in 1942 

The rest of the Chinese delegation consists of 
Hu Lin, managing director of a leading Chinese 
daily newspaper; Li Huang, author, teacher; Tung 
Pi-wu, a Communist leader and sole representative 
of that party in the delegation; Dr. Wang Chung 
hui, Secretary-General of China’s Supreme Defense 
Council and former judge in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague; Dr. Wu Yi- 
fang, China’s foremost woman educator and only 
woman in the delegation; and, finally, Dr. Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze, who was China’s first Ambassador to 
the United States from 1935 to 1936. 


RUSSIA 


In response to a request by President Harry S. 
Truman, Marshal Stalin revised his plans and agreed 
to have Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav M. Molotov 
head the Russian delegation at San Francisco. The 
President had assured the Soviet leader that “the 
coming of Foreign Secretary Molotov to the con- 
ference at San Francisco would be welcomed as an 
expression of earnest cooperation” toward the suc- 
cess of the parley. The 54-year-old Foreign Com- 
missar is an old-time party member and trusted 
lieutenant of Stalin. Soviet Andrei 
Gromyko, originally designated to lead the delega- 
tion, remains as one of its ranking members. 

Aiding Molotov is a seven-man panel of experts. 


Ambassador 





W. L. Mackenzie King 
Canada 


he 





Harold E. Stassen 
United States 





Francis M. Forde 
Australia 
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Virginia Gildersleeve 
United States 


Anthony Eden 
Great Britain 


They are Semion K. Tsarapkin, head of the Foreign 
Commissariat’s Section of American Affairs; Arkady 
Sobolev, Minister Counsellor to the Soviet delega- 
tion on the European Advisory Commission in 
London; K. V. Novikov, who is in charge of British 
relations; Professor Sergei Krylov of the Moscow 
University; Professor Sergei Golunsky of the Acad- 
emy of Science, who together with Professor Krylov 
will serve as advisor on international law; Admiral 
Konstantin Rodionov, representing the Soviet Navy; 
and, finally, Lieut. General Adrian Vasiliev, who is 
at present the head of the Soviet Military Mission 
in Britain. 
FRANCE 

These then are the delegates who will represent 
the four sponsoring countries. France, which turned 
down an offer to be one of the inviting powers, sent 
a five-man delegation to speak for the new Fourth 
Republic. Its chairman is Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault, de Gaulle’s right-hand man, former pro- 
fessor of history and president of the National 
Council of Resistance. 

The other four delegates are: Rene Pleven, Min- 
ister of Finance and former administrator of French 
Equatorial Africa; Francois Billoux, a Communist, 
who is Minister of Public Health; Joseph Paul- 
Boncour, a Socialist and former Premier; and, final- 
ly, Henri Bonnet, the present Ambassador to the 
United States. 

BRITISH DOMINIONS 

The British Empire is represented by strong 
delegations. Most of the dominions are sending 
their prime ministers. Canada, which is expected to 
play an important part in the San Francisco pro- 

(Concluded on page 18) 


Georges Bidault 
France 


Paul Henri Spaak 
Belgium 
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have been softened somewhat by the universal grief 

over the tragic death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, it 
should be possible to fix, if not with finality, at least with 
some degree of accuracy, the place occupied by Roosevelt in 
American history. 


ee that the bitter controversies over New Deal policies 
A 


That this place still seems clouded by controversy and bit- 
terness cannot be denied. Yet this, too, is part of the picture 
and has its own significance. The Washington, the Jefferson, 
the Jackson, the Lincoln, the Wilson administrations, too, 
were characterized by controversy; it is only the administra- 
tions of mediocre men like Monroe, Arthur, Harrison, that 
are memorable for placidity. 


We can see now that the “Roosevelt revolution” was no 


- revolution, but rather the culmination of half a century of 


development, and that Roosevelt himself, though indubita- 
bly a leader, was an instrument of the popular will rather 
than a creator of, or a dictator to, that will. 

What was really but a new deak of the old cards looked, 
to startled and dismayed contemporaries, like a revolution 
for two reasons: because it was carried through with such 
breathless rapidity, and because in spirit at least it contrasted 
so sharply with what immediately preceded. But had the 
comparison been made not with the Coolidge-Hoover era, 
but with the Wilson, the Theodore Roosevelt, even the Bryan 
era the contrast would have been less striking than the sim- 
ilarities. Actually, precedents for the major part of New Deal 
legislation were to be found in these earlier periods. Regula- 
tion of railroads and of business, for instance, dated back to 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and the Sherman Act 
ot 1890. The tarm relief program of the Populists, and ot 
Wilson anticipated much that the Roosevelt administrations 
enacted. It is to the credit of Roosevelt that he worked within 
the framework of American history and tradition. 


War Against the Depression 


What, then, are the major achievements, the lasting con- 
tributions, of the first three Roosevelt administrations? First, 
perhaps, comes the restoration of self-confidence, the reasser- 
tion of faith in democracy. 
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ROOSEVELT'S 
Place in History 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


“The only thing we need to tear,” said Mr. Roosevelt on 
assuming the Presidency, “is fear itself. . . .” Those who 
lived through the spring of 1933 will remember the change 
from depression and despair to excitement and hope. 

All this may be in the realm of the intangible If we look 
to more tangible things, what does the record show? Ot 
primary importance has been the physical rehabilitation oi 
the country. 

Roosevelt tackled it with energy and boldness. The Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps enlisted almost three million 
young men who planted seventeen million acres in new for- 
ests, and built more than six million check dams to halt soil 
erosion. The Government also organized a cooperative pro- 
gram to protect the soil which enlisted the help of over 
one-fourth of the farmers of the country and embraced 270 
million acres of land. 

More important than all this, was the TVA, a gigantic 
laboratory for regional reconstruction. The contrast between 
the New Deal and what immediately preceded it cannot be 
better illustrated than by reference to Hoover’s characteriza 
tion of the Muscle Shoals bill of 1931 [a TVA measure] as 
not “liberalism” but “degeneration.” 

Equally important has been the New Deal achievement 
in the realm of human rehabilitation. Coming into office at a 
time when unemployment had reached perhaps fourteen 


Adapted from The American Mercury, April, 1945, 
by permission of the author and the editors. 


Aria in The Sydney (Australia) *‘Sunday Sun 








million, it was perhaps inevitable that Roosevelt should have 
sponsored a broad program of Government aid. More im- 
portant than bare relief, was the acceptance of the principle 
of the responsibility of the state for the welfare and security 
of its people. This must stand as one of the cardinal achieve- 
ments of the New Deal. 

Beginning with emergency legislation for relief, the 
Roosevelt program in the end embraced the whole field of 
social security. Nor did it stop with formal “social security” 
legislation. It entered the domains of agriculture and labor, 
embraced elaborate programs of rural rehabilitation, and the 
establishment of maximum hours and minimum wages. 


For the General Welfare 


In the political realm the achievements of the New Deal 
were equally notable. First we must note the steady trend 
towards the strengthening of government and the expansion 
of government activities — whether for weal or for woe the 
future can tell. We have, at any rate, come to a realization 
that a strong state could be used to benefit and advance the 
commonwealth. It has meant, of course, a marked accelera- 
tion of the tendency towards Federal centralization. 

Yet it cannot be said that this Federal centralization has 
weakened the states or local communities. What we are wit- 
nessing is a general increase in governmental activities — an 
increase in which the states share — witness any state budget 
at present. 

The charge that Roosevelt had been a dictator can be 
dismissed along with those hoary charges that Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wilson were dic- 
tators. American politics simply doesn’t run to dictators. 
Roosevelt was a “strong” executive. But it cannot fairly be 
asserted that the liberties of Americans were not so safe in 
1933-1945 as at any other time 

The New Deal, as far as can be foreseen, is here to stay. 
This was recognized by the Republicans in 1940 and again 
in 1944, tor both platforms endorsed all the essentials of the 
New Deal and confined criticism to details and adminis- 
tration. 

Today it is toreign aftairs rather than domestic policy that 
commands our most agitated attention Here, too, the large 
outlines of the Roosevelt achievements are clear, though the 
details are blurred and the future projection uncertain. 


“A Rendezvous with Destiny” 


The problem of America’s role in world aftairs has been 
with us in one torm or another since Colonial days. Our War 
for Independence was a world war; our Wai of 1812 was 
part of another world war. Between 1815 and the 1890s we 
achieved some degree of isolation. But in the 1890s we 
aggressively assumed a position as a world power, and the 
roots of our present involvement trace back to that decade. 

We know now that from the time Japan struck in Man 
churia and Hitler entered the Rhineland the issue confront- 
ing the United States was one of ultimate survival. It is to 
the credit of President Roosevelt that he sensed this from 
the beginning, that his record of hostility to Nazism is clear 
and consistent. Campaign orators have lamented that he 
was not more outspoken than he was, that he did not make 
more energetic preparations. 

Fhese critics conveniently forgot that Roosevelt was con- 


sistently ahead of public opinion — witness the unfavorable 
reaction to his anti-Axis Quarantine speech of 1937 — and 
that in a democracy public opinion is the ultimate tribunal 
to which even a President must bow. 

From 1939 on, both the material and moral achievements 
of Roosevelt’s foreign policy were of inestimable impor- 
tance. There was the destroyer-bases deal which at once 
strengthened Britain in her heroic struggle against the Nazis. 
There was the Lend-Lease program, which may eventually 
be regarded as the decisive turning point of the war. There 
was the first peacetimé conscription. There was the develop- 
ment of a vast and marvelously organized program of indus- 
trial mobilization. Without all this, it is safe to say, the war 
would have been lost. 

The moral achievement will probably be better appreci- 
ated by future generations than by our own. In a war mes- 
sage reminiscent of Wilson’s, Roosevelt declared that: 


4 


“The true goal we seek is far above and beyond the ugly tield 
of battle. When we resort to force, as now we must, we are deter- 
mined that this force shall be directed toward ultimate good -as 
well as against immediate evil. We Americans are not destroyers 
— we are builders. . . .” 


Yet one more observation needs to be made with respect 
to Roosevelt’s foreign policy. Like Wilson, Roosevelt had 
envisioned a postwar international organization empowered 
to maintain peace. He had, so far, managed to avoid most 
of the errors which-helped defeat Wilson’s plans. Instead of 
keeping aloof trom our Allies, he had associated with them, 
thus laying the groundwork now for the United Nations. 

Instead of regarding Russia as a menace or a broken reed, 
he had actively and enthusiastically cooperated with her. 
Instead of antagonizing the Senate, he took the Senate and 
the American people into his confidence. Many problems 
still confront us and plague us, but that the outlook for an 
effective international order is more auspicious now than at 
any previous time in our history can scarcely be denied. 


F.D.R. — Great Liberal 


And what, finally, of Roosevelt himself? It may seem too 
early to fix his position in our history, yet that position is 
reasonably clear. He takes his place in the great tradition of 
American liberalism, along with Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson. He restored confidence and 
proved that democracy could act as effectively in crisis as 
could totalitarian governments. 

A liberal, he put government clearly at the service ot the 
people; a conservative, he pushed through reforms designed 
to strengthen the natural and human resources of the nation, 
and save capitalism. He repudiated isolationism, and, after 
unifying the American people on the major issues of aid to 
the democracies and war, furnished a war leadership bold, 
energetic and successful. 

“The only sure bulwark of continuing liberty,” Roosevelt 
said, “is a government strong enough to protect the interests 
of the people, and a people strong enough and well enough 
informed to maintain its sovereign contro] over its govern- 
ment.” 

The Roosevelt administration proved once more that it 
was possible for such a government to exist and such a 
people to flourish, and restored to the United States its posi- 
tion as “the hope of the human race.” 
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“Guaranteeing” 


Those 60,000,000 Jobs 


“UAJILL I have a job after the war?” This question is being 

asked by millions of Americans—by soldiers at the 
front, by sailors on the seven seas, by workers in war plants 
and civilian industries. On the answer depends the prosper- 
ity and well being of all of us. 

After the war, we will have a labor force of approximately 
60,000,000 men and women. Of these, more than 35,000,000 
will consist of war workers and discharged servicemen and 
women who will need jobs right away. This is twice as many 
persons as were unemployed in the great depression of the 
1930s. 

The war has proved that our industrial capacity is great 
enough to provide jobs for all of these people. In the boom 
year of 1929, 99 billion dollars’ worth of goods and services 
were produced. An economist who predicted that we would 
some day better this record was laughed at. But in 1944, 
production reached the staggering total of 196 billion. 

The vast treasurehouse of “know-how,” manpower, and 
industrial facilities that made this possible will be available 
when the fighting stops. Will we use it to create work and a 
higher standard of living for all? Or will we again be 
plagued by unemployment? 


“Iffy”’ Calculations 

Industry, as well as labor and the government, is anxious 
to find the solution to this problem. Employers as well as 
workers suffer when plants close down. But can industry 
alone solve the job problem? A recent Gallup poll indicates 
that two-thirds of the American people do not think so. Most 
of these Americans remember the great depression. They 
know that the remarkable production record of 1941-1945 
was due to the war. In wartime, industry need not worry 
about competition, markets, or lack of purchasing power. 
The Government is a cash customer. Profits are guaranteed. 

A survey on postwar employment prospects was recently 
conducted by the Committee for Economic Development (a 
planning body composed of businessmen). Employers indi- 
cated that they are generally optimistic about the future. 
The number of jobs each firm expected to have available 
added up to an impressive total. But these totals were “iffy,” 
as President Roosevelt used to say. There would be jobs, if 
business conditions were good; if expected orders came 
through. 

This dependence of free enterprise on factors beyond its 
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control is increasingly recognized. It-accounts for the grow- 
ing belief among many people that full employment can be 
achieved only with the assistance of the Government. This 
was reflected in the election campaign of last year. Both the 
Republican and Democratic party candidates promised Gov- 
ernment responsibility for full employment. 


The Murray Bill 


A program to fulfill this campaign promise is now before 
Congress. Called the Full Employment Act of 1945, the 
measure was introduced by Senator James E. Murray 
(Dem., Mont.). Senators Robert F. Wagner (Dem., N. Y.), 
Elbert D. Thomas (Dem., Utah) and Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Dem., Wyo.) joined him in drafting the bill. 

The Murray Bill is designed to take the if out of the em- 
ployment picture by establishing a partnership between in- 
dustry and the Government. The right to a job would be 
recognized by law. Every man and woman able and willing 
to work would: be guaranteed a job. The bill provides that 
each year the President shall submit a national production 
and employment budget to Congres, The budget would esti- 
mate the total labor force available for the year, as well as 
the total volume of business expected. A joint Committee of 
15 Senators and 15 Representatives would then take over. 
This Committee would collect reports from private business, 
agriculture, local, state, and Federal Government depart- 
ments. A manufacturer in Toledo, for example, would report 
that he expects to employ 570 men; a department store in 
New York 2000. 


Balancing the Job Budget 


The total number of jobs would be added up. Let us say 
that this comes to 45,000,000 jobs. If the labor force totals 
60,000,000, the Committee would be short 15,000,000 jobs. 
To make up the shortage, the President would launch a pro- 
gram to encourage business expansion. Taxes could be re- 
duced, and other restrictions on profits eased. Direct loans 
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could be made to small businesses through the Federal Loan 
Administration. 

Such measures would stimulate greater activity in private 
enterprise. But it might not-create the necessary 15,000,000 
jobs. In that case, the Government would step in again and 
take up the remaining slack directly through a public-works 
program. The Murray Bill emphasizes that this must not be 
a hasty make-work scheme. 

The projects could include slum clearance and low-cost 
housing. This is desperately needed but, because of the 
huge investment called for and the low returns, private real- 
estate interests have been reluctant to enter this field. Roads, 
airports, and parks could be built by the Government. Dams 
like those of the Tennessee Valley Authority would bring 
irrigation and cheap power to many regions. This would 
stimulate the growth of regional industries. The bill states 
that public works must be built at regular pay, and require 

: the usual standards of efficiency. 








































Objections to Murray Bill 


Despite their interest in full employment, many business- 
men do not believe that the Murray bill is the answer. The 
traditional fear of Government interference in free-enterprise 
is still strong. W Randolph Burgess, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association calls the bill a “first-class plan for 
enlarging the bureaucracy, and leading us down the road to 
totalitarianism in which the state owns all business.” 

Less rather than more Government interference is needed 
to achieve full employment, says the National Association of 
Manufacturers. This group insists that free enterprise must 
be released from the government “straitjacket,” if it is to 
function at fuli efficiency. The NAM believes that taxes and 
limitations on profits have shackled industry, and robbed it 
of the desire and power to expand. 

Many members of Congress share this view. The spend- 
ing of the Roosevelt Administration for work relief, and to 
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“prime the pump” of business recovery, was not popular. 
The already huge public debt reached new heights as a 
result of the war. Congress approved an increase in the debt 
limit to 300 billion dollars, but several members were critical 
of this step. A balanced budget and a reduction in the debt 
as soon as possible after the war appears to be favored in 
Congress. 

Many economists and industrialists also object to fixing 
our employment goal at 60,000,000 jobs. They question 
whether we will need that many. They estimate that we 
will require around 56,000,000 jobs, possibly only 54,000,- 
000. And they fear that if we fail to attain that impossible 
goal private business will be blamed, and the way will then 
be open for the Government to take greater control over 
business. 

The Murray bill, theretore, faces stern opposition. Yet 
the philosophy of the Roosevelt Administration has left its 
mark on some sections of business. Beardsley Ruml, treas- 
urer of R. H. Macy and Company, is one of the businessmen 
who believe that the job problem should be tackled ahead 
of the debt problem. 

Mr. Ruml’s plan calls for full employment and a high 
national income. When this is achieved he believes that 
taxes easily can raise enough money to pay off the national 
debt. If employment falls, he favors public-works spending 
even if it brings an increase in the debt. 


The Wages of Unemployment 


In other words, Mr. Rum! feels that a balanced budget 
cannot provide full employment, but that full employment 
can provide a balanced budget. He points out that public 
works are cheap compared to the cost of joblessness. Idle 
men and idle factories in the 1930s cost us 200 billion dollars 
in goods that were not produced. 

Harold Fleming, financial writer ot the Christian Science 
Monitor, calls the Murray bill “an excellent opportunity for 
business.” He points out that Federal spending would be 
undertaken only as a last resort, and after every effort had 
been made to help private business. 

Some economists think that Federal expenditures may not 
be necessary at all under the Murray bill. Once we have a 
full employment guarantee on the record we may never 
need to invoke it. In the February issue of Harper's Maga- 
zine, Stanley Lebergott compares such a guarantee with the 
Federal guarantee of bank deposits. “The mere existence of a 
Government guarantee of bank deposits has eliminated runs 
on banks,” says Mr. Lebergott. The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation brought new stability to our banking sys- 
tem. and public confidence in it has never been greater. A 
job guarantee would bring stability to our econumic system, 
argues this economist. Business would have confidence. It 
could go ahead with plans to expand without worrying 
about a sudden change in business conditions. Business 
prospects would no longer be “iffy.” 

In his first speech to Congress on April 16, President 
Harry S. Truman pledged that efforts in behalf of the com- 
mon man would not be relaxed. When he was still a Senator, 
Mr. Truman submitted a report which endorsed the prin- 
ciples of the Murray bill. He recognized then that the prob- 
lem of full employment was destined to become the greatest 
challenge to postwar America. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


HE most serious handicap President Harry Truman is 
under as he starts his term of three years and nine 
months in the White House is that he follows Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Further, he has assumed the Presidential mantle 
at the very moment when Mr. Roosevelt was nearing the 
shining peak of his brilliant career. As the momentous weeks 
now ahead move into months and the grave and delicate 
problems of world peace must be faced and solved, com- 
parisons between Truman and Roosevelt will be inevitable. 
No one knows all this better than quiet, unassuming Harry 
Truman. Those of us who have watched Mr. Truman in the 
Senate these past ten years feel that he will measure up to 
the demands which will be made upon him. He will not be 
another Roosevelt—nor will he try. But he will bring a forth- 
right quality of character to his task. 

President Truman was born on a farm near Grandview, 
Missouri, on May 8, 1884. He read every book in the local 
public library before he was 15. He was graduated from high 
school at 17, but lost his chances for further schooling when 
poor eyesight resulted in failure to get a West Point appoint- 
ment. His father could not afford to send him to college so 
young Harry proceeded to follow the ordinary American 
youth’s round of little jobs. He ran errands for a druggist for 
$3 a week. He clerked in a railroad construction gang, 
worked in a Kansas City bank. Then at 22 he returned to 
the family farm where he was making a fair living and en- 
joying life as a farmer when 1917 and war disrupted his 
plans. 

He won a commission and went overseas in early 1918 
as a captain. He handled a hard-boiled artillery battery and 
led it capably and courageously in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives. Home from the wars he married a girl 
he had known in grade school and high school. He went into 
business as a haberdasher in Kansas City—but after doing 
well for a while his store failed when business sagged in 1922. 

Meanwhile he had gotten his start in politics. Like the 
late Governor Al Smith, Mr. Truman was the product of a 
political machine. This was the powerful Kansas City Pen- 
dergast organization which started Mr. Truman off with a 
county judgeship. He held this post through successive re- 
elections until 1934, when Tom Pendergast gave him the 
Democratic nomination for U.S. Senator. He won easily and 
came to Washington an obscure and unknown figure. 

Here he shed whatever connections he had with the Pen- 
dergast machine. The most careful scrutiny of his ten years 
in the Senate fails to reveal him in any other light than that 
of an honest, scrupulous legislator, with a slowly increasing 
reputation and ability. He won a second term of six years 
in 1940 by a narrow margin. 

Early in 1941 some constituents wrote him about waste in 
construction of an army camp. More or less perfunctorily, the 
Senate agreed to a Truman resolution to set up a Senate 
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defense investigating committee. Mr. Truman became chair- 
man, and within a few months a national celebrity. In all, 
31 reports were issued by the committee. They helped bring 
greater efficiency in war production and resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the War Production Board. 

In 1944, Democratic party chieftains Robert Hannegan 
(national chairman), Edward J. Flynn of New York, Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City and Mayor Edward J. Kelly of 
Chicago swung the coveted vice-presidential nomination to 
Truman. They knew that Truman was a “regular” Democrat 
as distinguished from such left-wing New Dealers as Henry 
Wallace, At the same time they knew that his Truman com- 
mittee record would appeal to people throughout the nation. 


“He Will Do a Good Job” 


Last month, as startled and shocked as any other citizen 
by the tragic death of his leader, Harry Truman found him- 
self the 32nd President of the United States. He now faces 
the greatest opportunity of his life. Those who know him 
feel confident that he will do a good job. 

After a President of Mr. Roosevelt’s special sort of genius 
it may be good for the nation to have a man of Truman’s 
type. We have perhaps gone too far along the path of highly 
personalized government. A democracy can survive the loss 
of a revered leader, however great. It can survive because a 
democracy is not based upon the doctrine of personal leader- 
ship. 

Tragic as is the moment of Mr. Roosevelt’s passing, yet it 
could easily have been at a far more serious point in the life 
of the nation. If Roosevelt had died just after Pearl Harbor, 
or just before the Teheran Conference, the loss might have 
been irreparable. Our course was unmapped then and vague. 


, Now we are well along our way and the nation is demon- 


strating that the work which Roosevelt began for world 
peace shall continue. President Truman is destined to be the 
»gent of the people to that all-important end. 
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Mrs. Truman, the President, daughter Mary Margaret 
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Truman’‘s Vigorous Start 


Facing a battery of 348 newspaper 
reporters, President Harry S. Truman, 
at his first White House press confer- 
ence, gave frank and direct replies to 
27 questions fired at him. This was an 
introductory meeting between the new 
Chief Executive and these unofficial 
representatives of the American public. 
It was a good beginning, correspond- 
ents agreed. The Conference lasted only 
12 minutes, but several problems were 
cleared up. 

President Truman disclosed (1) that 
he plans to support in its entirety Mr. 
Roosevelt’s economic program as well 
as his political one for international co- 
operation, including the Bretton Woods 
financial agreements, the reciprocal 
trade pacts, and lend-lease; (2) that he 
would support the San Francisco Con- 
ference of the United Nations from 
Washington but would not attend in 
person; (3) that he would welcome a 
meeting with Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin — although there are 
no plans for a conference of the new 
Big Three immediately; (4) that he 
would also like to meet with General- 





The red flag of the USSR was unfurled somewhere in Germany when these 
Russian soldiers were freed from Nazi forced labor by British troops. 


issimo Chiang Kai-shek and General 
Charles de Gaulle; (5) that he expected 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav 
Molotov to stop off in Washington and 
pay his respects to the President of the 
United States; and (6) that the curfew 
and other restrictions, including the 
ban on horse racing, would be con- 
tinued. 

In a speech before a joint session of 
Congress, delivered a day prior to his 
press conference, President Truman 
declared that unconditional surrender 
remains our war aim, and pledged him- 
self to fight for “a strong and lasting 
United Nations organization.” He called 
upon “all Americans to help me keep 
our nation united in defense of those 
ideals which have been so eloquently 
proclaimed by Franklin Roosevelt.” The 
President also stressed that there will 
be “no relaxation in our efforts to im- 
prove the lot of the common people.” 

Meanwhile, a delegation of eight Re- 
publican Senators, led by Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, called on the Chief Execu- 
tive to pledge support, and to propose 
means of consultation between the Ad- 
ministration and Republican “loyal op- 
position.” 
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On the Battlefronts 


The long awaited junction of Ameri- 
can and Russian armies, cutting Ger- 
many in two, was achieved as the west- 
ern and eastern fronts were linked up 
in Saxony. This historic event over- 
shadowed the victorious Russian assault 
on blazing, bomb-shattered Berlin. 

The major goal of smashing the Ger- 
man armies had been reached. But Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower said he expected no formal sur- 
render. “Nazi units,” he explained, “will 
give up separately as they exhaust their 
ammunition and gasoline or find them- 
selves hopelessly trapped by Allied en- 
circlement.” A grim “battle of the 
pockets” — the wiping out of isolated 
units — remained ahead of the Allies. 

Heaviest resistance was expected in 
the so-called “National Redoubt” cen- 
tering in the mountains of south Ger- 
many and Austria. Reports said the 
Nazis had established underground fac- 
tories and huge stores of arms in this 
area, 

Why have the Nazis continued so 
long their hopeless resistance against the 
advancing Allied armies? In a wireless 
dispatch to the New York Times, Curt 
Reiss explains that this is part of the 
Hitler-Goebbels postwar goal of 
“planned chaos.” 

“The more destroyed now, the better 
later” — this, according to Reiss, is 
Goebbels’ long-range propaganda line 
in his attempt to create a postwar leg- 
end that “things were wonderful under 
Hitler.” 

“If one looks at the Goebbels propa- 
ganda as a long-range propaganda for 
the Germans ten or twenty years hence 
it no longer seems planless or confused. 
It makes terrific sense,” declares Reiss. 
“It is like a ‘time bomb’ lying some- 
where and forgotten. One day it will 
explode. . .” 

After months of inch-by-inch prog- 
ress on the mountainous Italian front, 
Allies forces launched a strong offensive 
and captured the historic fortress city 
of Bologna, nerve center of north Italy’s 
transportation. 

In the Far East, American and Jap- 
anese troops were locked in bitter com- 
bat on the Naha line in southern Oki- 
nawa, while Jap planes tried to loosen 
our grip on Japan’s “doorstep” island. 
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Water Treaty With Mexico 


What Happened: In the U. S. Senate, 
the long-debated treaty with Mexico, 
allocating the water of the Colorado, 
Tijuana, and Rio Grande rivers, was 
ratified by a vote of 76 to 10. President 
Truman was prompt to praise the Sen- 
ate. By its action, he said, “the United 
States and Mexico join hands in:a con- 
structive, business-like program to ap- 
portion between them, and develop to 
their mutual advantage, the waters of 
the rivers that are in part common to 
them.” Secretary of State Stettinius 
welcomed the treaty as a “common 
sense, business-like arrangement.” 

What’s Behind It: The treaty was 
signed on February 3, 1944, by repre- 
sentatives of the two governments. It 
guarantees Mexico 1,500,000 acre feet 
of water annually from the Colorado 
River, and gives the United States an 
estimated 350,000 acre feet of water 
each year from the Rio Grande below 
Fort Quitman, Texas. The pact calls 
for construction of storage and diver- 
sion works on the two rivers, and for 
investigatio.. and joint reports on flood 
control and related problems along the 
international boundary. The treaty was 
bitterly opposed by California and Ne- 
vada senators as harmful to domestic 
interests, but other senators from the 
West supported it as necessary for or- 
derly development of the river basins. 


First Truman Appointee 


What Happened: In the first appoint- 
ment since assuming his high office, 
President Truman nominated John W. 
Snyder, Vice President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, to the impor- 
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tant post of Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator. Mr. Snyder has been one of the 
President’s intimate friends since World 
War I. He was executive vice president 
and director of the Defense Plants Cor- 
poration, and as- 
sistant to the direc- 
tors of the Recon- 
struction Finance 
Corporation from 
1940 to January 1, 
1943. For three 
years previously he 
was manager of the 
St. Louis agency of 
the RFC. 
What’s’ Behind 
J. W. Snyder It: The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Sny- 
der has met with approval from both 
conservatives and liberals. He is be- 
lieved highly qualified because ef his 
experience in private banking and gov- 
ernment service. 
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Ernie Pyle 
The GI’s friend is dead. Ernie Pyle, 


famous war correspondent, beloved by 
privates and generals alike, was killed 
by a Jap machine-gun bullet on Ie 
Island, west of Okinawa. He had cov- 
ered the war, in and out of foxholes, in 
every theater from Africa to the Pacific 
recording what he saw in the words and 
the viewpoints of GIs themselves. 

Ernest Taylor Pyle was born in a lit- 
tle white farm house near Dana, Indi- 
ana, on August 3, 1900. He was edu- 
cated in a country school, then went to 
high school and Indiana University. His 
first newspaper job was with the Her- 
ald-Argus of La Porte, Ind. From there 
he moved to greener pastures, eventual- 
ly skyrocketing to a topmost position in 
American journalism. It was, however, 
only after the outbreak of the war that 
his syndicated column reached nation- 
wide renown. He became known as “the 
infantry soldier’s ambassador to Amer- 
ica.” 

“No man in this war,” President Tru- 
man said in tribute, “has so well told 
the story of the American fighting man 
as American fighting men wanted it 
told. .. . It was his genius that the mass 
and power of our military and naval 
forces never obscured the men who 
made them.” 


“Trophy” Prisoners 


What Happened: Among “trophies” 
collected by the advancing Yanks in 
Germany were Franz von Papen, gray 
fox of Germany diplomacy; Prince Au- 
gust Wilhelm, fourth sen of Kaiser 
Wilhelm; 96-year old Field Marshal 
August von Mackensen, German com- 
mander in the last war. The pick of this 
malodorous crop is, of course, the sly 
Baron von Papen, former Chancellor of 
Germany. He was the first Nazi bigwig 
to fall into Allied hands since Rudolf 
Hess. His black record goes back to 
World War I, when he was deported 
from the U. S. as a saboteur, 

What’s Behind It: Some observers be- 
lieve von Papen was a “booby-trap” left 
by the Nazis to hoodwink the Allies 
into a compromise peace. Others feel 
that von Papen, knowing the score, 
chose to take his chances with the Allies. 


Nazi Bestiality 


What Happened: In a joint statement 
issued by Secretary of State Stettinius 
and Secretary of War Stimson, the 
Nazis were accused of imposing de- 
plorablé conditions on prisoners, and of 
failure to abide by the Geneva Conven- 
tion. Each day has brought new au- 
thenticated accounts of Nazi bestiality 
not cnly against prisoners of war but 
also against civilians. The total number 
of victims runs into millions. Last month 
German inhabitants of Weimar were 
taken by American military government 
officials to the neighboring city of 
Buchenwald to see for themselves the 
death camp with its torture chambers 
and crematorium where 200 prisoners 
were disposed of daily. 

What’s Behind It: There was skepti- 
cism about German atrocities in the last 
war. There is no doubt this time. 





Acme 
Ernie Pyle (in fatigue cap) on board 
the transport that took him to Oki- 
nawa, where he was killed April 18. 




















MAMHURIA.. 


FOOTBALL OF EMPIRES 





ANY military spokesmen believe that, just 
WH as the more fanatical elements of the Ger- a, 
man resistance may retire to a “redoubt” in the 3 
Austrian Alps, so the Japanese, when their : 
home islands are invaded, may retire to a “last 


fortress” in Manchuria. They may do this, that Rey 
is, unless Russia enters the Asiatic war. For it a 
Russia declares war on Japan, she probably cn 


will move into Manchuria from Siberia or 
Outer Mongolia. 
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Like a saucer, Manchuria is a roundish plain 
surrounded by a rim of mountains — the Great Khingan 
range in the west, the Gobi desert sand dunes in the south, 
and in the north and east, tangled, forested peaks that har- 
bor magnificent tigers. These Manchurian forests (oak, elm, 
and pine) are of great importance to the Japanese war ma 
chine for timber, pulp, and tussah silk (made from oak 
leaves). 

As there are really only two seasons — terribly hot and ter- 
ribly cold — this saucer is moistened by rain in the summer, 
and in winter only the harbors of Port Arthur and Dairen are 
ice-free. The best way to live on such a land, the early Mon- 
golian inhabitants decided, was to raise sheep, ponies, and 
two-humped camels. So the thin grass and the salt lakes, 
which once were the original home of the dinosaurs, sup- 
ported large flocks and herds. 


Economic Wealth 


As Chinese peasants migrated north, tarms sprang up 
which today produce staples that need little rain: wheat, 
kaoliang, millet, and much of the world’s supply of soybeans 
In Dairen and in the railroad terminal city of Harbin, soya 
oil plants produce everything from fertilizer to plastics. To 
these crops the Japanese have added sugar beets, frost- 
resistant cotton, and a new breed of sheep 

But important as Manchuria is agriculturally, ot greater 
economic importance are its minerals. In addition to mag- 
nesite, shale oil, limestone, zinc, and aluminum ores, Man- 
churia provides Japan with about 40 per cent of her coal and 
almost three-quarters of her iron ore. These deposits are 
mostly in the south, near Mukden and in the Liaotung penin-. 
sula, where there are two blast furnaces. 

In Harbin (a city filled with poverty-stricken White Rus- 
sian refugees), in Dairen (a teeming port and streamlined 
town worked by Chinese slave laborers whom the Japanese 
keep doped with opium), and in smoking plants along Man- 
churia’s well-developed railroad network, Japan busily makes 
cement, sulfuric acid, and ammonia. 

Several times pounded by our B-29s, Penhsihu is Japan's 
prime coal center. and Anshan is her Pittsburgh. The home 
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ot the Showa Steel Works, Anshan has about 200,000 inhabi- 
tants and is a key center for benzene, toluene, phenol, and 
synthetic oils. Its mills are the second largest producers in 
the empire of pig iron, and the third largest of rolled steel 
ingots. 


The People 

Because Manchuria is separated from China by mountain 
ridges (except for a narrow lowland funnel in the south- 
west), it was not originally settled by Chinese but by a Mon- 
golian people, the Tungus. A hunting race, these Mongols, 
who now number less than 2 million in northern Manchuria, 
overran Asia and part of Europe under Genghis Khan. 
Genghis’ grandson, Kubla Khan, became emperor of China 
and made history’s only attack — until] this war — on Japan’s 
home islands. 

The Mongols are most at home in yurts (felt tents), use 
dried dung as fuel, eat horse meat and kumiss (fermented 
milk of the mare), and lick their dishes clean because there 
is seldom any water on the steppes for washing. Besides 
keeping herds, the Mongols are particularly fond of ban 
ditry, hiding in the tall Manchurian sorghum. At present 
their robberies are aimed at the Japanese in a guerilla war 
directed by the communist army of northern China. 

One ot the Manchurian tribes, the Manchus, dominated 
the region in the 17th century and swept into China to 
found the famous Manchu dynasty, which abdicated in 1912, 


Football Begins 


After the Sino-Japanese war of 1894, Japan asked for the 
strategic Liaotung peninsula, but had to withdraw its claim 
under French and German pressure. Russia then obtained a 
lease on Kwantang territory — the tip of the peninsula, con- 
taining Port Arthur and Dairen. After attacking in 1905, 
Japan took over the lease, as well as rights on the Russian- 
built South Manchurian railroad. Russia held the north Man- 
churian railroad until her revolution, when it was put under 
an Allied commission. 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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When Japanese opinion on isolationism was divided, 
some daimios (lords) came before the throne of the all- 
powerful shogun and implored him to expel foreigners. 


HEN Commodore Matthew C. Perry “opened” Japan 

in the mid-19th century, the country politically and 
socially resembled Europe in the middle ages. There was a 
feudal system headed by the emperor. There were religious 
and military nobles, artisans, and peasant serfs. The real 
power of national government was exercised by an official 
called the shogun. Local authority was in the hands of the 
great lords known as daimios. The local fighting was done 
by warriors of the samurai class. 

The religion of the Japanese, called shintoism, required 
worship of the emperor as a god. The shoguns therefore en- 
couraged the emperor to keep his mind off earthly politics. 
Thus the power to govern was left in their own hands. 
E\ entually one family, the Tokugawas, managed to make 
the shogunate hereditary. During the period of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate Japan purposely isolated herself from the rest of 
the world. Thus the shoguns hoped to prevent disturbances 
which might in the end lessen their control. 


End of Japan’s Isolationism 

But as a result of the efforts of Perry and other westerners, 
Japanese isolation was broken. Almost immediately there 
came about a split among Japanese leaders. One group 
wished to keep Japan in continued isolation. Those who were 
jealous of the Tokugawa family’s perpetual influence entered 
the fray with gusto. They blamed the Tokugawas for the 
foreign incursions and shouted the slogan: “Exalt the sov- 
ereign and expel the barbarian.” 

On this basis the shogunate was abolished and the em- 
peror was induced to take a more active part in the life of 
the nation. But in the course of the struggle some of those 
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who exalted the sovereign came to realize that Japan could 
learn much from the west in a material way. Hence, though 
the shogunate was abolished, the “barbarians” were not ex- 
pelled. Contact with the west was encouraged. 

At this critical time, in 1867, a new young emperor came 
to the throne. His name was Mutsuhito; but he chose for his 
reign name that of Meiji, meaning Enlightenment. His chief 
advisers favored the modernization of Japan in material 
things. This last point, the Japanese emphasis on western 
material ways, needs to be emphasized. For the Japanese as 
a whole have nevér tried to imitate the west in spiritual 
things. 


Grafted Western Materialism 


The Japanese cleverly adapted to their needs such western 
advances as industrial machinery, modern weapons, and effi- 
cient business methods. But they paid little attention to west- 
ern ethics or to Christianity. One reason why so few Japanese 
have become Christians is that their religion is closely tied 
to their politics. In a country where:the emperor is god, con- 
version to another religion means taking a political as well 
as a spiritual step. In a strongly nationalistic atmosphere 
such a political step is readily interpreted as treason. 

In worldly matters the Japanese learned from the west by 
hiring foreign instructors and by sending representatives 
abroad. They engaged American educational advisers, British 
shipping and naval experts, and Prussian military instructors. 
They copied European law codes so that westerners would 
not demand special legal protection in Japan. They built 
western office buildings, and railways, and automobiles. 

Yet they kept their shintoism and their social system with 
its inequalities. In the privacy of their homes they kept their 
own eating habits and wore their traditional clothes. And 
though they adopted a constitution that was western in ap- 
pearance, they left their emperor supreme. 


Position of the Emperor 


Under the Japanese constitution, the emperor is absolute 
head of the state. His person is sacred and his word cannot 
be challenged. In recent years the constitution has been in- 
terpreted in such a way as to identify him completely with 
the state. Therefore any agency of the state, such as parlia- 
ment, is entirely subject to his will. 

The emperor appoints the prime minister, who in turn 
chooses most other ministers. The ministers of war and ma- 
rine are chosen by the services themselves. Thus the army 
and navy can upset a cabinet either by refusing to nominate 
candidates or by ordering their representatives to resign. 
More than that, the ministers of war and marine, unlike the 
other cabinet officers, can appeal directly to the emperor 
without notifying the prime minister. This fact helps explain 
how the war lords were: able to lead the country to fascism 
and to war. The emperor supported them. 
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The Ocean of Air 


Man lives on the sea-foor > | 


an ocean of air. 

This ocean of air, sometimes 
called the atmosphere, extends 
above us to a height of over 
600 miles. It is a blanket of 
gases, mostly nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, which is held to the earth’s 
surface by the pull of gravity 

Air has weight. It presses 
down upon every square inch 
of the earth’s surface with a 
weight of 14.7 pounds. Every 
square foot of our body is un- 
der a pressure of more thah one 
ton. This pressure does not hurt 
us because our bodies were de- 
signed by nature for life on the 
sea-floor of this air ocean. 

There are four different lev- 
els in this ocean of air. 

First is the troposphere, which 
contains more than half the air 
in the air ocean. The troposphere 
rises from the earth’s surface to 
a height of about 10 miles at the 
Equator, and of about five miles 
at the north and south poles 

Above the troposphere is a 
thin, cloud-like layer composed 
of volcanic dust, ash, sand par- 
ticles, and smoke. It is called 





the tropopause. The tropopause | 


divides the troposphere 


the stratosphere. 





Three Lions 


Weather forecasting is a career 
women in aviation often follow. 


from | 








Three Lions 


Sighting through a theodolite, she 


observes path and speed of winds. 


The stratosphere, where some 
day huge air clippers may fly, 
is a region of very thin air. It 
extends to a height of about 50 
miles. 

Above this is the fourth level | 
—the ionosphere. Little is | 
known about the ionosphere, ex- | 

| 


cept that the air in it must be 
very thin. The strange northern 
lights (aurora borealis) take 
place in the ionosphere. The 
ionosphere is also a “radio roof,” | 


which bounces back all radio 
waves transmitted from earth. 

Stratosphere flying will be 
ideal, because there are no 


winds, no clouds, or weather in 
the stratosphere. 

Here in the troposphere, the 
part of the air ocean in which 
we live, are formed the clouds, 
the winds, the rain, the hail, 
the fog, and all other weather 
changes. Every pilot must know 
in detail what weather he can 
expect along every step of his 
flight. We on the earth’s surface 
want to know about local 
weather conditions on the earth 
itself. 


Weather Forecasting 


The pilot must also know 
what the weather conditions are 
at the different altitudes of 


flight, what the winds aloft are | 
like, where he can expect ice, 
what the visibility is at different 
levels, and many other rapidly 
> changing factors. And he must 
know these things in advance! 


| weather must be solved by the 


weathermen —_ and women — 


| who keep our airways open. 


Four times each day, every 


| day in the year, at more than 


350 weather stations in air- 
ports, cities, mountain-tops, and 
other places, skilled observers 
take a careful look at the weath- 
er. With the aid of scientific in- 
struments, they take soundings 
in the air ocean, and reveal its 
secrets. 

These the 
humidity, the exact temperature 
of the air, wind speed and di- 
rection. They observe the types 
»f clouds above them, and which 
way these clouds are moving. 

They send aloft helium-filled 
balloons, which are watched 
through an instrument called a 
“theodolite.” By means of this 
instrument, which 
surveyor’s telescope, they calcu- 
late the speed and drift of the 
balloon as: it This tells 
them the movement of air cur- 
rents (winds) aloft. 

Each day, at 2:30 a.m., 
E.S.T., all report: are tele- 
graphed in code to Washington 


observers record 


resembles a 


rises. 
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Each day 


the mystery of 














A “Mickey Set” is the 
Air Forces’ name for radar 
equipment. 


Next week: Who’s a 
“Paddle foot?” 

















There, the data is assembled on 
a huge weather map. Skilled 
meteorologists work over these 
maps, which predict the weath- 
er for the entire country — and 
the weather at 6000, 10,000, 
and 14.000 feet above sea level. 


RADIO 
ALTITUDE 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Blind flying will be made easier by this new instrument, which will 
give absolute altitude within ten feet of the nearest solid object. 
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Am an 
American” 
ay... 
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By FRANCIS BIDDLE 


Attorney General of the 
United States 


T IS to be regretted that not more native Americans have 
attended proceedings at which men and women born 
in other countries of the world become American citizens. 

It is unfortunate because we older Americans have only 
too often failed to appreciate our heritage. And if each of us 
could see the joy and pride with which new citizens assume 
their rights and responsibilities as Americans in taking the 
oath of allegiance at naturalization proceedings, it would 
make us proud and thoughtful, too. 

The war has, of course, brought us all much closer to- 
gether. It has erased many doubts and misunderstandings. 
It has welded new bonds between citizens and non-citizens 
and between all the various racial stocks which together 
make America. The men who died at Cassino and Erfurt and 
Iwo Jima were not all Joneses and Smiths. They were also 
Cohens and Albertinis and Muellers and Eggerts and Kawa- 
sakis; they were Filipinos, Greeks, Negroes and Nisei; they 
were native-born and naturalized citizens, and many of them 
were not even citizens at all. But the blood that was spilled 
by the Nazi 88s and the Jap machine guns was American 
blood, every drop of it. 

There are no “second-class citizens” in toxholes. 

And so “I Am an American” Day, to be celebrated this 
year on Sunday, May 20, has two main objectives, equally 
important. First, it serves as a reminder to all Americans to 
reflect a moment upon the full meaning and significance ot 
citizenship. Secondly, it provides an opportunity for us all 
to welcome and honor the new citizens — the 366,000 who 
have been naturalized and the 2,000,000 native-born who 
became 21 years old during the past year. 

The late President Roosevelt, in his Proclamation fixing 
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From MGM film, ‘‘The Flag Speaks’’ 


“T Am an American” Day, spoke of these new 
citizens as “giving strength to our democracy 
in its struggle against tyranny and in its 
striving to make secure through international 
organization the rights and opportunities of 
citizens in our own and in other sovereign 
nations. 

“And I call upon Federal, State and local 
officials, and patriotic, civic and educational 
organizations,” the President said, “to hold 
exercises designed to impress upon our citi- 
zens, both native-born and naturalized, the 
privileges of their new status in our democ- 
racy and their responsibilities for building 
this Nation’s security . . .” 

More than a thousand of these ceremonies 
will be held throughout the country on May 
20. In the five years since “I Am an Ameri- 
can” Day was established by resolution of 
Congress, these gatherings have met in coun- 
try school houses, on village greens, in great 
city auditoriums, and in churches of every 
creed. And in the victorious year of 1945 
these meetings will pay especial tribute to 
the 102,149 servicemen who have been nat- 
uralized since December 7, 1941. 

Under a provision of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act these men and women were natural- 
ized by consular officials or representatives of 
the Department of Justice’s Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Last year, one such representative 
travelled more than 50,000 miles to confer American citizen- 
ship on nearly 3,000 members of the armed forces repre- 
senting 80 different countries of birth.- 

“At Maffin Bay,” he told me, “where our men had just 
begun to make inroads into the Japanese-held shore of Dutch 
New Guinea, I naturalized a group of men only 300 yards 
from the front lines. It was not at all unusual to confer 
citizenship on men fresh from the battlefields.” 

These men, called a few steps from war to receive citizen- 
ship, invariably regard the event as a memorable one. Yes- 
terday, they were citizens of far off places, perhaps even 
stateless natives of countries which are no more. Today, they 
are Americans, with a stake in democracy of the future, even 
though that “future” may last only to the next enemy 
counter-attack! 





The Price of Liberty 


So on this “I Am an American” Day I suggest that we 
pause to think about our responsibilities as citizens. We 
should remember those who have known terror and starva- 
tion and blackness and the sight and smell of death in this 
war to maintain and strengthen democracy. For to us, as to 
them, every right involves a corresponding duty; and our 
duty is to fulfill the promises made to our new citizens in 
welcoming them to the fraternity of Americans: 

“We promise you the pursuit of happiness. We do not 
promise you happiness. We promise you equality of oppor- 
tunity, We do not promise you riches, We promise you free- 
dom of speech. We do not promise you wisdom. We promise 
you liberty.” 
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Range: 50 feet. Indoors. 
Leader cartridges. 














High Scores Come Easier 
With Winchester 22’s 


”? 


Every target shooter’s ambition is to be able to “pour” ’em 
into the bull’s-eye. Winchester EZXS and Leader cartridges 
make possibles come easier. Their fine accuracy contributes 
to higher scores whether on indoor ranges or out in the open. 


So when Winchester ammunition is again plentiful be sure 
to get EZXS or Leaders for your match competition and 
Leader for all your other target shooting. 


For years Winchester small bore ammunition and the famous 
Winchester Model 52 target rifle have been the choice of top- 
notch marksmen. Their dependable performance instills con- 
fidence in experts and beginners alike. Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 













WINCHESTER MODEL 52 


The long list of state, regional and National 
Matches won with the famous Model 52 
small bore target rifle is unparalleled in 
marksmanship history. Illustrated is one of 
the Model 52 Heavy Barrel combinations. 


WINCHESTER 
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It's a Fact 


TTENTION, all you baseball bugs. 

Wanna know what team _has 
copped the most pennants since 1900? 
What club has won the most world 
series? Which league is the stronger— 
American or National? Here’s the dope, 
all lined up for you in this special 
table: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 














Pennants World Series 
Team Won Won 
tow Yor... 4 10 
Philadelphia —__-_—_-_ 9 5 
Boston ences” ie 5 
ae a. |G 1 
Chicago en ae 2 
Washington —_-_---_ 3 1 
Cleveland a 1 
+t. Lovis ——_____.._ J 0 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
New York ——__-_ 13 4 
Chicago a 2 
St. Louis mmm © 5 
Pittsburgh —_-_----_ 6 2 
a | 0 
Cincinnati —____-_-____ 3 2 
Boston a 1 1 
Philadelphia ae | 0 





As you can see, the Yankees are in a 
class by themselves. They have won 14 
pennants and 10 world series. The 
Giants are a close second in pennants 
won, with 13. But the Yankees have 
won all their pennants since 1921. In 
short, they’ve copped the American 
League flag 14 times in the past 24 
years! 

Insofar as world series champion- 
ships are concerned, the Yankees, with 
10, have no competition. The Philadel- 
phia Athletics, the Boston Red Sox and 
the St. Louis Cardinals are next with 
5 each, The Red Sox, however, own 
the best average—they’ve won 5 of the 
6 world series they’ve played in. 

The losing-est world series team is 
the Giants. They’ve lost 9 of their 13 
series. Right behind them are the Chi- 
cago Cubs, who have lost 7 out of 9; 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, 4 out of 6; and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, who have lost 
all 4 of the series in which they've 
played. 

Which league is the stronger? Well, 
judging by world series play—and that 
certainly is a good index—the American 
League has it all over the National. In 
the 41 series played since 1903 (there 
was no series in 1904), the American 
League has put it over the National 
League 25 times! 

—Herman L, Mastin, Sports Editor 
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School's Out - - - SOON! 
Then What? 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Vocational Editor 


T WON'T be long before the school 

doors close for the summer. Your 
familiar routine of going to school, at- 
tending classes, study halls, assembly 
programs, athletic contests, and grous- 
ing about “too much homework” will 
be at an end. For some of you the doors 
will close for the last time. Glad? Well, 
yes and no. Anyhow, you're facing the 
future. What’s in it? 

Uncle Sam will invite some of you 
to take a trip immediately, at his ex- 
pense, to the induction station. Others 
will have a longer period before report- 
ing for induction. In this case it will be 
well to talk over the situation with 
your parents, counselor, and principal; 
whether you should enter college, take 
a vocational training course leading to 
a wartime job, enter an apprenticeship 
agreement, take a temporary job, or 
cast about for the type of work you 
hope to do later in a lifetime job. 

Civil Service offers many opportuni- 
ties to both girls and boys, Visit your 
postmaster and investigate available 
openings. Your high school training can 
be utilized to help in doing essential 
work, Many cities and states have Civil 
Service, so ask your counselor for fur- 
ther help along this line. 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice has many jobs available and is 
anxious to utilize your abilities and in- 
terests. It will pay you to visit their 
office. 

Farmers need help. Your county 
agent, high school agricultural educa- 
tion teacher, and the USES will be able 
to place you on the right kind of farm. 
Here is a rea] chance to help the war 
effort and to have an outdoor vacation. 

Nurses are desperately needed. Train- 
ing can be had at no cost to you and 
you also receive uniforms, books, food, 
room, and a certain amount of money 
each month. 

If salesmen for correspondence 
courses and short courses call upon you, 
don’t sign any paper before talking over 
the situation with your high school prin- 
cipal. The unscrupulous agent uses 


“many techniques, such as: “You have 


been recommended by your high school 
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principal to get this course at no cost”; | 


“Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Janet has been 
recommended to our firm as the type of 
person who can benefit by this course. 
You wouldn't want her not to take ad- 
vantage of this offer! If you will sign 
this paper we will see that she is im- 
mediately enrolled”; or, “Sign up for 
this short course and prepare yourself 
for a postwar job. Get in on the ground 
floor. If your Draft Board calls you 
while taking the course, we have been 
able to get many deferred.” The corre- 
spondence schools which are on the 
level will welcome your investigation 
and will not try to high-pressure you 
or your parents into signing anything. 
Remember that the school door is 


always open to you, so go back and | 
take advantage of the friendly counsel | 


available to you. 
Those of you who will return to 


school in the fall should find how your | 
talents can best be used during the | 
summer months. Your counselor, high | 
school principal, and the USES will be | 
able to offer you many suggestions. | | 
Grocery and drug store work, errand | 
and messenger service, canning fac- | 
tories, cutting lawns, golf caddying, 

theater or factory work, farms and or- | 
chards, and other similar types of work 
may be available to you. Many of you 

girls can help considerably by taking | 
care of children, while mothers are | 
holding down jobs in factories and | 


other essential war work. 
Regardless of how much money you 


make, BE SURE THAT YOU WILL 
THE | 
FALL. While anyone can get a job | 
now, the time is not too far distant | 


RETURN TO SCHOOL IN 


when high school graduation will again 


be necessary to hold down a job. Jobs | 


will go to older folks with work experi- 


ences — veterans, dislocated war work- | | , 
ers, and high school and college grad- 


uates. You can’t afford to skip the rest 
of your high school education. 


High school graduation is a good in- | 
surance policy — you never can tell | 


when you will have need for it. Don’t 
sell yourself short for a few dollars that 
you can get now! 
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BY AMERICA’S LARGEST 


DAVID KAHN, INC. | 








WEAREVER 
Refill Leads 


at all 
stationery 
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Is it dry and brittle . . . messy looking... 
hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 


dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you’d better | 


get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 





Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes louse 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, 
it contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 
resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 
not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
For ten-day trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Inc., SM 5. Buffalo 8, N. Y 
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ROOSEVELT IN HISTORY. How 
| fortunate all of us have been to have 
| lived part of our years alongside that 
great, wise, and brave man. What a 
privilege and what a distinction! And 
how comforted now are those who 
have realized and appreciated that they 
| were contemporaries of one of the five 
| really great Presidents. . . . It will be 
hard going without him, but if we have 
learned anything from his leadership 
we will work to a man behind President 
Truman to keep our America advancing 
in the road in which he set her steps. 

— Frank Sullivan, N. Y. columnist 


HIGH POINT IN HISTORY. We hope 
to lay the foundation of a new experi- 
|ment in international practice at San 
| Francisco that may well prove to be the 
| world’s last chance. 

— Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secretary 


THOSE 60 MILLION JOBS. No mat- 
ter what is done for the next 5 or 7 
years, after the war ceases, there will 
be more work in the U. S. than there 
will be minds or hands with which to 
| do it. 





— Bernard M. Baruch 


WE WITNESS IT. Anyone can see 
that one good strong heave all together 
will bring the war in Europe to its end. 
— Winston Churchill 

« a e 
COMPARATIVE VIEW. I wish people 
over here would go over and live on 
the British ration for just one month. 

They'd be glad to have ours. 

— Eleanor Roosevelt 

e a a 
SOFTENING UP SOFTIES. When the 
day of judgment comes and Germany 
has to disgorge the 10 nations, the old 
ikons, and the other trifles, she will say: 
“I am no thief, I am a kleptomaniac. 
I do not require punishment, I need 
treatment—with sermons, loans, and 

good American oatmeal.” 
— Ilya Ehrenbourg, novelist, 
war correspondent 

* 2 . 


OPTIMISM? Heaven speed the day 
when every block of coal and every gal- 
lon of petroleum is gone. We don’t need 
them. We can make everything we 
need from sunlight. 


— Dr. William J. Hale, research consultant, 
Dow Chemical Company 


a . * 
WARNING SAN FRANCISCO. It’s a 
short way to a third world war, 
— Sir William Beveridge, of ‘‘Beveridge 
Plan” fame, commenting on system 


of voting in projected world security 
organization 





Who’s Who 
At San Francisco 
(Conclrded ) 


| ceedings, has a seven-membe: delega- 
| tion, headed by W. L. Mackenzie King, 

who has been Prime Minister almost 
'continuously since 1921. With him- is 
| Major James Coldwell, national leader 
lof the rapidly growing Cooperative 

Commonwealth Federation Party, a 
| Socialist organization. 

From the Union of South Africa 
| comes the colorful, 75-year-old Field 
| Marshal Jan C. Smuts, Prime Minister 
| of the Dominion, who helped frame the 
| peace after the last war. The New Zea- 
\land delegation is headed by Prime 
| Minister Peter Fraser; while the Com- 
| semeallil of Australia is represented 


| by a contingent of 18 (one of the larg- 


%, | est at the Conference), led by Deputy 


| Prime Minister Francis Michael Forde. 
India, not a dominion, has a three-man 
delegation, headed by Sir A. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, former member of the 
| Imperial War Cabinet. 
The Latin American republics, which 
| were late in naming their delegates, are 
| expected to be represented by their for- 


eign ministers. Ezequiet Padilla, Foreign 
Secretary of Mexico, will probably head 
his country’s delegation. 


Smaller Powers 


Much interest is centering on the 
delegations from the so-called “middle 
powers” of Europe. Foreign Minister 
Paul Henri Spaak, outspoken critic of 
power politics, heads the Belgian dele- 
gation of nine members. The Nether- 
lands, which has agreed to piesent a 
solid front with Belgium against the big 
powers, has sent a ten-member dele- 
gation headed by its Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Dr. Eelco Van Kleffens. 

From Eastern Europe, Yugoslavia 
sent its Foreign Minister Dr. Ivan Suba- 
sitch and Czechoslovakia will probably 
be represented by Dr. Jan Masaryk, son 
of Thomas G. Masaryk, the founder of 
the Republic. 

Egypt, leader of the Arabic States, 
has a body of ten delegates to defend 
her interests. It is led by Mahmoud 
Fahmy El]-Nokrashny Pasha, the Prime 
Minister. Saudi Arabia named as its 
delegate a 23-year-old University of 
California engineering student, Ali Ab- 
dullah Alireza. . 
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RACE AGAINST DEATH 


A race against death is taking place 
in the Netherlands. Eight distin- 
guished nutrition experts of the U. S., 
Britain, and the Netherlands are trying 
to save from starvation 70,000 Nether- 
landers, most of them children. That 
it is a desperate race is emphasized by 
the grim fact that if the western Nether- 
lands is not liberated within a month, 
thousands will die of hunger and dis- 
ease by the time Allied troops arrive. 

In the Netherlands, doctors face the 
most severe nutrition problem they 
have tackled in any liberated country. 
In most occupied lands some food gen- 
erally could be found on the farms; but 
in the Netherlands the majority of farms 
have been flooded by the Germans, and 
there literally are no crops left. In Rot- 
terdam the population is dying at the 
rate of 125 a week from famine alone. 
Statistics zoom when one adds tubercu- 
losis and pneumonia brought on by a 
bitter winter without heat. 

Latest experience of science in all 
the Allied nations has gone into the nu- 
trition experts’ program. First to be 
treated are patients in hospitals and 
concentration camps — emaciated folk 





Manchuria 
(Concluded from page 12) 


In 1931 Japan, pretendmg that Chi- 
nese had blown up the railroad near 
Mukden, poured troops into Manchuria 
and, when the League of Nations failed 
to apply sanctions, made Pu Yi, last of 
the Manchus, the puppet regent of 
Manchuria, renamed Manchukuo. In 
1933 they invaded China’s province of 
Jehol and added it to Manchuria’s other 
three provinces. 

Manuhuria today is 90 per cent Chi- 
nese, for Chinese farmers have long 
immigrated into Manuchuria (40,000 a 
week in 1928) to help with the harvest. 

China, which will greatly need Man- 
churian industry after the war, feels 
she has every right to demand the re- 
turn of Manchuria to China, and this 
has been guaranteed by the Cairo Dec- 
laration. Russia, however, is not a party 
to this declaration and feels that Man- 
churia is strategically important to her 
port of Vladivostok. 

Many commentators have voiced the 
possibility that Russia, outedlaile if 
she declares war on Japan, will either 
incorporate Manchuria, or insist on a 


“friendly government” in charge — per-. 


haps a Chinese government separate 
from Chungking. Neighboring Outer 
Mongolia already is closely associated 
with Russia. 


and gaunt children too exhausted from 
hunger to digest ordinary food. Since 
the danger of death from over-eating 
is ever present in relieved famine re- 
gions, these patients are kept in bed 
two or three days and first given blood 
plasma. 

Britain has turned over its entire 
London Air Raid rescue service supply 
of plasma. Along with plasma is ad- 


19 
ministered protein hydrolysate, a con- 
centrate of milk casein, lean beef ex- 
tracts, glucose, and essential vitamins. 
The hydrolysate is given by mouth, 
nasal tube, or injections. It restores the 
protein element in the blood so that 
the victims can swallow and digest the 
milk and cereals subsequently given 
them. 

NANCY GENET 








Here’s what 
tanks say 
in battle 





Tankmen see out through narrow 
slits or peep-holes. They depend on 
good communications between tanks 
for their eyes and ears—to help pro- 
tect each other, and to fight the 
enemy as a team. The multi-channel 
tank radios they use were designed 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





4 , 


Parts of actual radio conversa- 
tions between tanks recorded 
during the recapture of Guam: 


“All Tanks. Move out. Red Two 
and Red Three, you are too close. 
Green Four, not so fast. Guide is 
right. Open out and keep an eye 
on the infantry behind you.” 


“Red One from Green Four. I’m 
moving out left to take a pillbox. 
All right to fire?” 





“Green Four. Don’t fire. The 
Fourth Marines are over there 
somewhere. Run up and turn 
around on the box to crush it.” 


“Wilco.” 








by Bell Telephone Laboratories’ 
scientists in co-operation with the 
Signal Corps, and were built by 
Western Electric workers. This is 
another example of the many ways 
Bell System research and manufac- 
turing is helping our ‘armed forces. 
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Also full-color photos of Piper 

models, color drawings of plane 

construction, controls and instru- 

ments. For booklet send 10c in 
stamps or coin for 
ostage-handling. 
Piper Aircraft Corpor- 
ation, Dept. SC55, 
k Haven, Penna. 
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SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impressive 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 


























have published. It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
Cover designed by a famous artist. Arrangement 
artistic and practical, telling the history of each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere approval 
applicants, Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps or both. 
APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805 
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Tops, don’t miss 





| Mary runs to Mr. Scott's aid after he 





has been shot by her crippled father. 
THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 


wuwM (MGM. Directed by Tay 
Garnett. Produced by Ed- 
win Knopf.) 

THE EDITORS of Scholastic Maga- 


zines award the Blue Ribbon for May 
to MGM for their picturization of 
Marcia Davenport’s novel about a Pitts- 
burgh family of steel mill owners, and 
the Irish girl who spent her life in their 
service. Smoothly contrived and intense, 


| Valley of Decision manages effectively 
| to develop several major themes at 


| once — labor versus management; class 


cries for a special album worthy of it, such as we | 


steel manufacturer William Scott 


| 


versus Class; selfishness versus love. Al- 
though film running time prevents the 
picture from giving full scope to the 
several decades covered by the book, 
the section pictured presents the novel’s 
theme with force, suspense, and credi- 
bility. 

Mary Rafferty (Greer Garson) be- 
came a servant in the household of 
(Don- 
ald Crisp) in 1873. She had heard a 
good deal about the family from her 
embittered, half-crazy father (Lionel 
Barrymore). An accident in the Scott 
mill had crippled him for life. But 
Mary found the Scotts easier to love 
than hate, especially young Paul Scott 
(Gregory Peck). 

She also found that with the excep- 
tion of Paul, William Scott’s children 
were selfish and willful, caring nothing 
for the mill their father had built. She 
was aware of Paul’s love for her, but 
felt the marriage would ~be unsuitable 


“'-Worthwhile /So-so 


because of the so- 
cial gulf between 


them. Not over- 
courageous, she 
ran away from 
this emotional 
situation by going 
to Europe with 
young Connie 
Scott (Marsha 
Hunt.) 





When she re- 
turned to Pitts- 
burgh two years 
later, it was at 


Editor's Blue Ribbon 
for May is awarded 
to MGM for picture 
Valley of Decision 


William —_Scott’s 

request. Her homecoming proved 
° ° ae 

tragic. The mill workers were out on 


strike. During a meeting between the 
management and the strikers, William 
Scott was shot and killed by Mary’s 
father. 

Now, more than ever, Mary believed 
marriage between Paul and herself was 
impossible. But she still found ways to 
serve the Scotts. Ten years later she 
was even able to save the mill for Paul. 

Valley of Decision has the ingredi- 
ents which go to make a good picture. 
Its story is strong, its characters inter- 
esting, its treatment realistic. Greer 
Garson’s role is subordinated and often 
overshadowed by those of Gregory 
Peck and Lionel Barrymore 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““The Valley of Decision. 
““A Medal for Benny. “Salome, Where 
She Danced. “Sudan. “““Colonel Blimp. 
“Enchanted Cottage. ““The Corn Is 
Green. ““Dillinger. ~“Betrayal from the 
East. ““Hotel Berlin. ““The Picture of 
Dorian Gray. “““A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn. ““Thunderhead. ““Keys of the King- 
dom. ““National Velvet. “““Tomorrow 
the World. 

Comedy: ““ Murder, He Says. ““With- 
out Love. ““Brewster’s Millions. ““It’s in 
the Bag. ““The Princess and the Pirate. 

War Pictures: “““God Is My Co- 
Pilot. ““Objective Burma. ““Fighting 
Lady. “““Thirty Seconds Over Tokya. 

Musicals: ““The Diamond Horseshoe. 
““Patwick the Great. “Pan-Americana. 
“Earl Carroll Vanities. ““Tonight and 
Every Night. “A Song for Miss Julie. 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. “Carolina 
Blues. ““Step Lively. ~““Meet Me in St. 
Louis. ““Music for Millions. “Hollywood 
Canteen. 

Mysteries: The Thin Man Goes Home. 
Having Wonderful Crime. 
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WAR LOA 





OE ROSENTHAL is the Associated 


Press photographer who trailed 
some Marines, carrying an American 
flag, to the top of Mount Suribachi and 
snapped the smash-hit photo of World 
War II. 

His picture, Old Glory Goes Up on 
Mount Suribachi, shows four Marines 
planting the flag. (Picture was used on 
cover of World Week, March 19 issue, 
titled “Spirit of *45.”) It packs a ter- 


“1WO JIMA JOE” 


rific wallop of patriotism and is the 
inspiration for the Seventh War Loan 
poster. 

Joe flew into New York, via San 
Francisco, last week, received the 
Graflex camera award, appeared on 
We, the People, and cheerfully agreed 
to numerous interviews by the press, 
including Scholastic. 

According to Joe, the flag picture 
was a lucky break. “It was like taking 
a picture ‘at a football game. You snap 
it and hope for the best,” he said. “As 
I went ashore that morning (D-day 
plus four) I saw some Marines carry- 
ing the fag up Mount Suribachi, so I 
beat it up there. I selected a spot about 
40 feet away from them, stood on a 
couple of stones, and snapped them 
just as they swung the flag into posi- 
tion. Afterwards I spent twenty minutes 
getting those guys to pose a picture 
which I thought ought to be pretty 
good,” he added with a grin. “Not un- 
til five days later, when I got back to 


21 
Guam, did I find out that the first one 
— the ‘quickie’ — was the good one!” 

That’s Joe’s modest story — and he’s 


stuck with it. A photo with the dramatic 
punch of the flag-raising picture takes 


+ more than luck; it takes knowledge and 


experience. Joe has both. Fresh out of 
high school, Joe began as office boy for 
NEA (Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion) in San Francisco, learned photog- 
raphy, and was with the AP when the 
war started, 

D-Days are nothing new to Joe 
Rosenthal. He covered the invasions of 
New Guinea, Hollandia, Guam, Palau, 
and ‘Iwo Jima. At Palau he made two 
H-Hour landings in three days — on 
different parts of the island. Sand- 
wiched in between D-Days was a 
7-weeks’ carrier tour, bombing Formosa 
and Okinawa and taking part in the 
2nd Battle of the Philippines. 

“T like to go ashore during the early 
hours of the morning because you get 
better action shots,” Joe explains casu- 
ally. “Scared? Sure, I’m scared. But 
there’s one thing about an invasion — 
it’s all one-way traffic and you can’t get 
a ride going the other way!” 

That’s Joe. 

— Gay Heap 








Get a supply of Coca-Cola today. 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


...or back again to an old family custom 


He knows he’s back at home base when Mom brings in the Coca-Cola from 
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the family refrigerator. All hands gather ’round and the reunion starts off 
with refreshment. The words Have a Coke always strike the old spark of 
familiar friendliness. Be sure there’s enough Coke on hand at your house. 


a Coke 


-the global 
high-sign 







“Coke"= Coca-Cola 
You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
by its friendly vati 
"Coke". Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 




















BABE RUTH, 
the most pop- 
ular and colorful 
player of all 
time. 
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Read his story, "My Bats,"’ in the 
194 FAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR 
BOOK. Ask your dealer for 
our copy or send 5c to Dept. > 
32, Hillerich & Bradsby gy 
Co., Louisville 2, Ky Ce 
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VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send ‘Se for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA 
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196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get 


@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire life 
@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer 


or use the coupon below 





Customer Research Dept.,Room 1820 ; 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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1. WHO’S WHO AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Stettinius ( ) British labor leader 
am: lleg 
2. Connally ) — College 
3. Halifax ( ) Minnesota Republi- 
can 
4, Bloom (_) Ambassador to U. S. 
5. Eaton ( ) heads U. S. group 
: ( ) Democratic Senator 
6. Eden ( ) British Foreign 
7 tac Secretary 
7. Stasse 
— ) Democratic Repre- 
8. Vandenberg sentative 
9. Attlee = Republican Repre- 
sentative 


10. Gildersleeve ( ) Republican Senator 


B. Which nation does each of these 
delegates represent? 





1. Soong 
. Molotov 
Bidault 
King 
Smuts 
Fraser 
Forde 
. Mudaliar 
. Padilla 
10. Spaak 
11. Kleffens 
12. Subasitch 
13. Masaryk 
14. El-Mokrashny 
15. Alireza 


ll. THOSE 60 MILLION JOBS 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The 1944 Republican platform 
promised Government responsibility for 
full employment. 

A postwar jobs survey was recent- 
ly made by Congressional members of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

3. The right to a job is recognized by 
Federal law. 

4. The NAM favors stricter Govern- 
ment control of big business. 

5. The Full Employment Act of 1945 
was introduced by Senator Murray. 

6. The bill would set up a Federal 
agency to collect reports on job needs 
of busincss and agriculture. 

7. It provides for public works proj- 
ects to relieve unemployment. 

8. The FLA would make direct loans 
to small business. 

9. Sharp criticism of the bill was ex- 
pressed by Senator O’Mahoney (Wyo.). 
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ill. THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 


1. The Senate ratified a water treaty 
signed in 1934 by the U. S. and: (a) 
Canada; (b) Mexico; (c) Panama. 

2. President Truman nominated John 
Snyder to be: (a) War Mobilizer; (b) 
RFC head; (c) Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator. 

3. Snyder replaces: (a) Fred Vinson; 
(b) James Byrnes; (c) Henry Wallace. 

4. At his first press conference the 
new President announced: (a) plans 
for a Big Three meeting; (b) the end 
of curfew restrictions; (c) his support 
of reciprocal trade pacts. 

5. Ernie Pyle, best-loved war-report- 
er, was killed in the: (a) Philippines; 
(b) Ryukyus; (c) Marianas. 

6. Nazi brutality to war prisoners di- 
rectly violates the: (a) Munich Pact; 
(b) League Covenant; (c) Geneva 
Convention. 

7. Advancing Yanks captured former 
German Chancellor: (a) von Papen; 
(b) Stresemann; (c) von Bruening. 

8. Also taken was a son and the 
widow of former German Kaiser; (a) 
Wilhelm; (b) August; (c) Frederick. 


IV. MANCHURIA 


Place the correct word in each space. 


1. Manchuria is bounded on _ the 
southwest by the 














desert. 
2. On the west is the Great 
range. 
8. In winter Manchuria’s ice-free 
ports are and 





4. The first attack on Japan’s home 
islands was by Emperor ——__ 

5. Return of Manchuria to China was 
guaranteed by the 
Declaration. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 
San Francisco Conference. 

Free World, May, 1945. (Special issue 
on the conference. ) 

Duffus, R. L., “Portrait of a City of All 
Nations,” N. Y. Times Magazine, April 15, 
1945. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


San Francisco san fruhn sis ké (Cali- 
fornians do not say: san fran sis kd.) 

Bidault bé do 

Padilla pa dé ya 

Spaak spahk 

Subasitch s60 ba séch 

Molotov mé 16 téf 

Gromyko gré mé ké 
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On the Range 


Fuzz: Look at that bunch of cows! 
Buzz: Not bunch, herd. 

Fuzz: Heard what? 

Buzz: Herd of cows. 

Fuzz: Sure, I’ve heard of cows. 
Buzz: I mean a cow herd. 

Fuzz: What do I care if a cow heard? 


didn’t say anything I shouldn't have. 
Classmate 


—_— 


Gender 

Scholastic readers are often puzzled 
over whether Gay Head, author of Boy 
dates Girl, is male or female. 

The other day Gay Head received a 
letter from a high school student who 
had decided to play safe. The letter 
began: “Dear Neuter.” 
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When surface Pim- \ 
ples...rough skin... 
minor outbreaks 
won't pass his inspection... 
apply Poslam—the Ointment 
without Disappointment! It quickly re- 
duces redness... actually helps peel away 
ugly pimple skin. 50c Drug Stores. 

Free Sample, write: Poslam, Dept. B-9, 
254 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
ttlustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design, 


Textile Design. 
38 Studies 75 Instructors 58th Year 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn S, WN. Y. 























Fans and Kings Fh 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from CATALOG 


55c up. Write today. Department P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, MN. Y. 





The Hatch Act 


“Mr. President,” Lincoln’s secretary 
once informed him, “Congress is now in 
session and sitting upon the matter you 
placed before them.” 

“Very good,” replied the Great Eman- 
cipator. “Whether they're sitting or 
setting doesn’t matter so much as 
whether they’re going to hatch anything 
worthwhile after all their cackling is 
over.” 


Coronet 


Got Rocks 


This story has drifted all the way 
back from the Chinese-Burma-India 
theater of war. 

A Texan in the Army Transport Serv- 
ice was flying “the Hump” for the first 
time. “Gawsh!” he exclaimed. “These 
mountains sure are high!” 

“Either that,” cracked the veteran 
ATS pilot, “or else these clouds have a 
lot of rocks in ’em!” 


Two Little Words 
Someone asked Bob Hope what Bing 


Crosby whispered to him when he} 


handed Der Bingle his Oscar at the 
Academy Awards presentation. 
“Two words,” said Hope. 


GO!” 


““LET 


Erskine Johnson in N. Y. World-Telegram 


How’s That Again? 


Decorated for remaining at his post 
under intense enemy fire, a GI explained 
in a letter to his girl back home: “It was 
a muddy day and I wasn't going to 
leave a dry shelter and get my feet 
soaked just because of a few German 
machine-guns.” United Press 


Time — Out! 


Capt. Edward J. Wynn, author of 
Bombers Across, tells this one on him- 
self: 

“When I first began my career as a 
public speaker, talking to groups of 
war workers, I had difficulty in getting 
started — and even more trouble in com- 
ing to a conclusion. 

“My talks ran overtime with such 
chronic regularity that those in author- 
ity finally delegated a public relations 
man to accompany me. His duty was to 
stand in the back of the room, catch 
my eye, and signal for the conclusion 
by pointing to a clock, or to his wrist 
watch. 

“On one occasion, when I was more 
than commonly wound up, I completely 
forgot my mentor. It was rather dark in 
the back of the hall and I couldn’t see 
clearly. But finally, when I chanced to 
look that way, there was the public 
relations man, standing up on a chair, 


frantically waving a calendar!” 
Quote 




















“He Lived to Sign” 








One of the 
among the valiant men who 
signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was Thomas Lynch, 
Jr., of South Carolina. 


least known 


Only 27, he was a chronic 
invalid when he succeeded his 
father in the Continental Con- 
gress, but he was determined to 
live long enough to affix his 
name to the immortal document. 


His was not a spectacular 
career, but it offers conclusive 
evidence of a profound regard 
for human rights. 


This same quiet spirit of sac- 
rifice is typical of all those who 
believe in protecting others, and 
Life Insurance owes its very ex- 
istence to this typically-Amer- 
ican virtue. 





She PrupentiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



































HEN you read in the papers that 

fighting conditions are “fluid” it 
means that battle lines aren't clearly 
drawn—that a battalion of our men, for 
example, may be well ahead of supply 
echelons... 

And that’s where “Cargo Drop,” offi- 
cially termed:“Aerial Resupply,” comes 
in handy. 

Aircraft, such as the C-47, are the 
delivery wagons. And they deliver in 
two ways: by free-drop and paradrop. 
Free-drop means the dropping of 
light and non-breakable items 
without parachute. It’s done from 
150 to 200 feet at speeds from 110 
to 120 miles per hour. Terrain is 
an important factor—it should be 
soft and as free from obstruction 
as possible. 

Paradrop is used for articles up 
to 300 pounds. They are packed in 





Model to show how paradrop may be used by scientific expeditions in the post-war world 


. .« FOR PEACE TOMORROW 


The Army calls it ‘““Aerial Resupply”... this way of 


parapacks which may be attached to the 
aircraft ‘under the fuselage. Because 
paradrop means that parachutes are 
used, the parapacks are released at 
slightly higher altitudes—from 200 to 
250 feet, at speeds of 110 to 130 miles 
an hour. 


In the post-war world paradrop and 
free-drop will have many uses—all the 
way from making air mail a reality in 
outlying places, to aiding in the opening 
up of new and unexplored areas until 
ground-air facilities can be established. 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 





sending freight by special delivery where no plane can land! 








Flying Facts... 


Sebastien Lenormand, a French doc- 
tor, first tested the parachute in 1783, 
by jumping successfully from the 
tower of the Montpelier Observatory 
in France, holding an umbrella of 
5-foot diameter in each hand. 


Lt. Col. E. Verne Stewart, AAF, 
bailed out successfully over water 
from a B-18 at an altitude of about 
1500 feet—carrying a one-man life 
raft and a Peterson life vest containing 
some 22 separate items for sustaining 
stranded pilots. Superfortress crews 
today benefit from this test jump, made 
at Wright Field. 
. . . 

The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress is made possible by 
the use of super-fuels of greater power 
than former 100 octane aviation gaso- 
line. Shell Research has led in the de- 
velopment of these new super-fuels. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 
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HELP! MORE PAPER! 


If seven million persons each contrib- 
uted one envelope, the total would be 
enough to make 75,000 containers for 
blood plasma! So get a container ready 


and fill it. 
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WERE’S THE IDEA 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 





CONFIDENTIALLY 
ON YOUR 


LOW COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 


NO PAYMENTS unrit october! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments 'til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service. 


need it this summer, write to- 
day for Mutual's courteous, con- std s 
tial “Borrow By Mail" plan $747El¢ Ve 

for teachers. It will be mailed in, LES hy 
& plain envelope. NO cost. NO 
Obligation. NO representative 
will call. Use coupon below or 
drop a card or letter to— 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
EST. 1905 Dept. 54D  Sloux City 2, lewa 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me 
b san your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for 
‘eachers. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 


If you need cash now, or will .£/C£ Z By 
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The Relation of Work Experience to Guidance 


By Franklin R. Zeran, Ph.D 


Vocational Editor 


ARTICIPANTS at the Sixth National 

Conference of State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
held at Traverse City, Mich., July 24- 
August 12, 1944, formed a work com- 
mittee to make a brief statement sum- 
ming up thinking and discussion on 
work-study programs. The following is 
the gist of the report preparéd by this 
committee. It is important that schools 
throughout the country develop an at- 
titude and a viewpoint toward the work 
experiences of the students in school. 
A program of action should grow out of 
policies and plans formulated within 
each school. 


Basic Assumptions 


1. All work experience has an ele- 
ment of value to the student. It helps 
him to make more intelligent vocational 
and educational choices later on. 

2. Work experiences fo. all students 
should be encouraged within the legal 
limits of age for employment and in 
consideration of the interests, health, and 
school record of the student. 

3. Greater value is obtained for the 
student when his work experience is 
properly related to and supervised by 
the school. 

4. Some work experience, if properly 
related and supervised by the school, 
merits school credit. 

5. Any work experience, even though 
credit is not given by the school, should 
be recorded by the school. 

6. It is the responsibility of each 
State and local community to work out 
a program of action with respect to the 
work being done by students. 


Objectives of Program 


It becomes the responsibility of each 
school to organize the guidance pro- 
gram in such a way as to obtain maxi- 
mum values inherent in work experi- 
ence. 

1. Exploratory Values. Any work 
provides exploratory experience which 
helps the student to know better his 
own inclinations, abilities, and desires. 
This may affect the school subjects he 
is taking or plans he is formulating. It 
may affect his later vocational deci- 
sions. He may know better what he 
does not want to do as well as what he 
may want to do. 

2. Desirable Work Habits. These 
will vary in degree and kind, depending 
largely upon the nature of the work 
done, the policies of the employer, and 


the amount of work supervision pro- 
vided. It is extremely important for 
students to develop habits concerned 
with getting along with people, operat- 
ing on a schedule, developing apprecia- 
tion of the value of property, eliminat- 
ing fears in working with people or 
machines, learning to follow instruc- 
tions, developing respect for authority, 
and appreciation of the value of time. 

3. New Meaning to Money Values. 
Where money is received for work 
done, each student faces the decision 
of what to do with the money earned. 

4. Evaluation of School Curriculum. 
As students work, the need for learning 
and knowing the basic skills developed 
in the schools becomes more significant. 
Likewise, school counselors and admin- 
istrators may obtain from both students 
and employers helpful facts on exten- 
sion of training in the school program 
as well as new forms of training. 

5. Developing Good Public Rela- 
tions. The effectiveness of a school 
guidance program is directly related to 
the attitude of the public. When schools 
work with students, parents, employers, 
and constructive community agencies in 
the development of a comprehensive 
work experience program, they can do 
much to help the public understand 
better the place and function of the 
school. The counselor, on the other 
hand, becomes better acquainted with 
the community needs. 


Recommendations 


1. Determine the extent of work be- 
ing done by students. 

2. Determine the nature of work. 

3. Evaluate the work. 

4. Provide for someone to take care 
of the placement phase of the work ex- 
perience program of the school. 

5. Provide for a variety of work ex- 
perience within the school. 

6. Provide special individual coun- 
seling service for those who are work- 
ing. 

7. School principals should study with 
their teachers means of using students’ 
daily work experiences. 

8. Provide for group meetings with 
students who are working so that they 
may recognize better the values they 
are receiving from their work experi- 
ences. 

9. Set up an evaluation procedure 
to determine the real values of the work 
experience program and its effect on 
individual students. 








NICE POSITION, AND 


YOU HAVE IT! 


First in the hearts of your editors 
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f ; i f bin YOU are first in line at WORLD WEEK 


Every teacher now using WORLD WEEK has “high priority” 
for as many copies as may be needed next term. Teachers* 
who make reservations now enjoy these three advantages: 


1. WORLD WEEK’S pledge that you will 
receive the full number of copies 
you reserve—regardless of the orders 


sent in after yours. 


. Within three weeks of your first 
September shipment you may revise 
this tentative order to suit your class- 
room needs. (“Increase” orders will 
be accepted only from teachers mak- 
ing reservations now.) In October 
you will be billed only for the final 
confirmed number of copies. 


. Your bundle of the first issue of 
WORLD WEEK will be ready for you 
the day school opens. All subsequent 
issues will be delivered according to 
schedule. 


Use the enclosed postage-free “priority reservation” card inserted in 
this issue or the coupon below (clip and paste on a penny postcard) 
to indicate the ber of copies you estimate you will need in the Fall. 





* Also on our priority list for next Fall are the nearly 1,000 teachers who 
were disappointed this semester in not getting the WORLD WEEKS they needed. 
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PRIORITY RESERVATION for WORLD WEEK 
Please reserve 


WORLD WEEK 40c 


starting with the first September issue. This is with 
the understanding that | may change my order anytime 
within 3 weeks after receipt of first issue in the Fall. 


These are the bulk classroom rates for one semester —16 issues from 
ber to J y. Teachers Edition desk copy supplied with each 
order of 10 or more copies. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 
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School 
Address 








P. O. Zone Ne. 





City 
State 





copies of: 


Paste on Penny Postcard or use 
the postage-free order card. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. 


WW-5-7-45 


OR 


JOIN OUR CELEBRATION 


We will celebrate our 
25th Anniversary on October 22, 1945, 
the big anniversary issue. 


See this page next week for further 
information about our 
Anniversary Number. 
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